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nature is the notion externalized, objectified ; the ego is the notion 
internalized, the notion looking at itself. In the ego we have iden- 
tity in diversity, the ego divides itself and is yet one ; the self as the 
knower and the self as known, the subject and the object, the I and 
the Me, are two in one. The same opposition and reunion, the same 
unity in variety, we find in nature. This process or function, which 
he conceives as something spiritual, is the fundamental principle of 
Hegel's philosophy, and the ego is only a higher phase of it. 

Frank Thilly. 
The University of Missouri. 

Christian Philosophy. God. Being a Contribution to a Phi- 
losophy of Theism. By John T. Driscoll, S.T.L. New 
York: Benzinger Bros., 1900. Pp. xvi + 342. gi.25. 

Mr. Driscoll is a theist and a devout Roman Catholic theologian, 
but his work cannot truthfully be called a contribution to philosophy. 
He assumes, whereas philosophy investigates and seeks to establish 
truth according to canons of universal validity. His object is to com- 
fort the believer, not to subject him to the dry light of criticism. 
" This treatise," he says in the preface, " is published in the hope that 
it will bring light and comfort to those who believe, and help dispel the 
clouds of error and misunderstanding under which so many are strug- 
gling." He comforts by showing that the faith is according to reason. 
As he says in the introduction : " The arms we use are those of reason, 
the missiles are the most certain facts of consciousness and of physical 
science;" but how can it be known that the faith is rational, when it 
is defined as above and beyond the scope of reason ? Under the 
natural he includes "(a) the material universe with its forces, as set forth 
in the physical sciences; (b) the organic world, the properties and 
activities of living bodies, as explained in biology, physiology, 
anatomy, zoology, etc.; (c) everything that pertains to the constitution 
of human nature, i. e., not only bodily organism and life, but the higher 
powers of mind and will, as exposed in psychology, the course of man's 
history on the earth, e. g., anthropology, the duties and relations to 
fellow-men in society, e. g., ethics, sociology, politics, etc." (p. 333). 
If everything with which philosophy deals is taken away, what place is 
there for philosophy? The supernatural is separated from the natural 
by the frankest dualism. It is beyond our faculties of knowing and 
beyond law, and is simply something which is externally and authori- 
tatively declared unto us. It may be the Hinduism according to 
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which the devotee answers every objection to the rationality of its 
stories by exclaiming, " Great is Rama ! " Or it may be the Christian 
dogmatism, concerning which church fathers have spoken, " I believe 
because it is absurd," or, " It is true because it is impossible." But in 
neither case is true philosophy possible. 

Mr. Driscoll has read widely. His knowledge of Greek philosophy 
is not at first hand. At any rate, it is imperfect. His knowledge of 
German and of British and American writers is more complete, and he 
often gives a clear and well-expressed synopsis of their positions, 
though his external point of view makes his statements generally 
inadequate. A suspicion of this ought to arise in the mind of anyone 
who finds that he can say regarding the views of the principal 
adherents of the theory of evolution — Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Tyler, ReVille — only this : " It is sufficient to indicate these views. 
To the thoughtful student no refutation is needed. They are as shal- 
low as they are blatant" (p. 50). This is not criticism, but cursing; 
and, though a method of argument in vogue in the Middle Ages, it 
is now discarded by all who desire to appeal to educated men. Mr. 
Driscoll professes to take as his master Aristotle, supplemented by 
St. Thomas. A proper appreciation of Aristotle would enable him to 
understand the province of philosophy. A sentence which he him- 
self quotes would be a useful guide : " Plant the ship-builders' skill 
within the timber itself," writes Aristotle, " and you have the mode 
in which nature produces." Along that road we reach natural super- 
naturalism. 

G. M. Grant. 

Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ont. 

Spencer and Spencerism. By H. MacPherson. New York : 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1900. Pp. vii+241. $1.25, net. 

The philosophic as well as the general reader will welcome Mr. Mac- 
Pherson's clear, concise and sympathetic volume. In indicating the 
course of thought the divisions of the book will be followed. In chaps. 
1, 2, and 4 Mr. MacPherson draws a clear and interesting sketch 
of the ancestry, upbringing, training, intellectual companions, strug- 
gles, and mental development of the synthetic philosopher. Chap. 
3 is very instructive, inasmuch as it shows in a convincing manner how 
the principles developed in his Social Statics appealed more and 
more to Mr. Spencer's mind, until, in connection with far-reaching 



